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is everything 






you have heard 


plus some pleasant surprises... 


If you were to list all the things that 





would make your stay completely 
enjoyable, you would still find 


The Greenbrier beyond your expecta- 













tions. One of its pleasantest surprises is that such superlative living 
doesn’t cost nearly as much as you probably think it should. And 
The Greenbrier, located at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
is so easily reached by Chesapeake and Ohio streamliners. 


ne. Jails 


WALTER J. TUOHY, President 


For reservations, write to 


THE GREENBRIER, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 


Go right to the gate —just overnight—in a luxurious, all-room sleep- 
ing car, daily from New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate points. 
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Three top - flight golf courses, 


Sam Snead, pro 


World - famous sulphur baths 


Color-styled and decorated by 
Dorothy Draper 
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200 miles of scenic bridle trails 


Dancing to Meyer Davis music, 
movies nightly 


Churches nearby 
Rates from $19 to $24 per day 


per person including superb 
meals 


©; Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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@ One of the accompaniments of fame and success is 
notoriety; hardly had Thomas Merton’s book The Seven 
Storey Mountain been published and acclaimed, when the 
rumors started. It was reliably reported that Merton had 
left the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of Gethsemani, 
that he had become a Carthusian, a Jesuit, a Franciscan, 
that he had taken a wife and gone to Hollywood to live 
on his new found wealth and direct the story of his life. 
Other reports claimed that he had flown to Rome to advise 
the Pope, he had broken away from the Trappists to start 
a new order. He was seen on the beach at Cannes and in 
the gambling casinos of Monte Carlo. He was reported 
dying of rare and mysterious ailments; remote cousins of 
friends of the rumor bearer, lying in the adjoining hos- 
pital bed, had indeed witnessed Merton’s last moments. 
But alas for the romantic and ingenuous story tellers, 
Merton remained safe and sound in Gethsemani, living 
the austere and humble life of a Trappist monk, His health, 
except for a minor operation, is unaffected. Merton’s writ- 
ing has been prolific, but of late, bearing new duties at 
Gethsemani, he has limited his work to full-length books. 
The article on Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (page 33) was 
written with the consent of his superiors as the preface to 
Saint Bernard of Ciwirvaux, Seen through his Selected Let- 
ters. The book, edited and translated by Father Bruno 
Scott James, is being published this month by Henry 
Regnery Company. 

The recent uprisings in East Ber- 
lin and the forthcoming elections in 
West Germany once more focus the 
world’s attention on this troubled, di- 
vided country. George N. Shuster, 
who analyzes the current German 
political scene in “The New Battle 
for Germany,” has for the past 13 
years been president of Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City. During that 
time he has several times interrupted 
his educational work for government 
service, including 18 months in Germany as Land Com- 
missioner for Bavaria. 

Jacques Lowe, who photographed “Country Editor” 
(page 18) and “Family Retreat” 
(page 51), was born 23 years 
ago in Cologne, Germany, where 
he started out to be a news- 
paperman. He became more in- 
terested in photography than in 
writing, and now earns his liv- 
ing as a free-lance photo jour- 
nalist. After coming to America 
three years ago, he began his 
photographic career here as an 
assistant to Arnold Newman of 
Life and has had his work pub- 
lished in McCall’s and in several 

foreign picture magazines, 

James O’Gara (“Young Congressman”) is Managing 
Editor of The Commonweal, was one of the founders of 
Today, a national Catholic monthly published in Chicago. 

JUBILEE’S movie column this month is the work of 
Stanley Ledici, a short-subject script and free-lance article 
writer who lives in New York City. 
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To bring a new insight 
into Catholic life . . . 





UBILEE 


A Magazine of the Church & Her People 


MUNIQUE because . . . it is the first national 
picture magazine for a Catholic audience .. . 


MUNIQUE because . . . you, as one of the first 50,000 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A 
stock with each one-year subscription (at $5 per 
package) and will thus share in the ownership 
of JUBILEE and in its profits. 


if dp Epitors of JUBILEE invite your participation in an 
exciting new publishing venture. The result of three years 
of preparatory work, JUBILEE gives a new vision of the Church 
and her people through the best techniques of modern 
pictorial journalism. 

Through the searching eye of the camera and the pene- 
trating insight of skilled writers and editors, JUBILEE reports 
the Church in all her beauty: her intellectual eminence, her 
hard work, her charity, her spirit of true peace. 

Current events, international news, the family and the 
religious life, history, the liturgy, the arts and sciences, sports 
and entertainment — indeed every worthwhile field of man’s 
thought, work and play—furnish subjects for JUBILEE’s 
text and picture coverage. 

JUBILEE’s subscription price is $4 per year (35¢ per copy 
on the newsstands) . . . But to initial subscribers, JUBILEE’s 
editors are making this unusual offer: Jn a plan inspired by 
the Social Encyclicals, the first 50,000 subscribers will re- 
ceive one share of Class A stock with each one-year subscrip- 
tion, paying $5 for the package. As a charter subscriber, 
you will thus share in JUBILEE’s profits and its successes. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to 
promote and publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A 
shares, each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combination 
with one l-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by: the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through: the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from regis- 
tration, they have not been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such registration, if available, does 
not indicate the securities have been either approved or dis- 
approved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


TO BUY JUBILEE’S CHARTER PACKAGES, use order card 
bound in at left, or send check or money order ($5 per package) 
directly to JUBILEE, Dept. H, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1953 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Ine. All 
tights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Application tur entry as second class matter under the Act of March 2, 1879 is pending. 
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STE. ANNE DE 
BEAUPRE 


7 DAY PILGRIMAGE 
AND SAGUENAY CRUISE 


EVERY WEEK! : 
JUNE 21 to SEPT.7 ; : 


Shrines of Ste. Anné ‘+. 
VISIT-++ ong Brother Andre 0° 6* 


at Chateau Frontenac 
STAY+++3ng Mount Royal Hotel 


3-Day Cruise with meals. Sight- 
ENJOY... seeing in Montreal and Quebec 


For Reservations and Information: 
AMERICAN EXPRESS— 
CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 

DEPARTMENT W. F. 
1841 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 





Cold cash 


on commissions and BIG 
BONUSES on extra sales— 
that’s how JUBILEE pays its 


subscription agents. 


Sign up now for JUBILEE’s 
fall promotional campaign. 
JUBILEE is a natural gift for 
Christmas and you can make 
a lot of extra pocket money by 


selling gift subscriptions. 


If you want to sell 
JUBILEE, write for the JUBILEE 
sales kit. (Please enclose the 
names and addresses of your pastor 
and two other references.) You 
will receive instructions on 
how to make sales, plus pamphlets, 


order forms and other material. 
And the man to write to is— 


Mr. Frank Reilly, 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Please send a gift subscription to new 
subscriber, also the 1 share of stock, to 
Baby Marianne Chiren, 4 months old. 

Is she the youngest stockholder? 

Mrs. N. Howarp 
Elmhurst, New York 


YOUNGEST STOCKHOLDER 


As far as we know, yes.—Ed. 


You’re missing a great story if you 
don’t do our Church’s Eastern rites .. . 


MABEL SMITH 
Los Angeles 


A series of articles about the 
Catholic Eastern churches is now 
in production.—Kd. 


Archbishop Hurley’s article [The Crisis 
tn South Africa—JupiteE, July] was a 
very penetrating analysis of the South 
African situation. I would have liked to 
see more of the living conditions of the 
native peoples. 

E. M. Fiynn 
Chicago 


The picture below shows the liv- 
ing quarters of a typical native 
miner’s'- compound. Each man’s 
home—his living, eating and sleep- 
ing quarters—is a cement stall.—Ed. 


Your article about Baptism gave me a 
new idea of what the sacraments mean. 
Obviously there is nothing like pictures 
with the right kind of captions to get 
an idea across. Articles like this would 
be invaluable in the schools, and I hope 
that our teachers and principals and 
pastors realize what a wonderful teach- 
ing aid JUBILEE can be... 

ELEANOR DALEY 
Bellerose, New York 


I have just bought the reprints of the 
Walter Mellman woodcuts. They’re so 
beautiful that I'd like to get copies ot 
the originals. Can you tell me where 
they may be obtained? 

MaARYBETH SALTZ 
Denver 


The American agency for Mell- 
man’s work is the Saint Boniface 
Society, 1050 E. 233 St., New York. 
—Kd. 


Glad to see your article about George 
Nakashima. He’s showing the way for 
a lot of other people, who are learning 
that the average man can build his 
own home, plus the things that go into 
it. That’s the only way we can beat 
high prices and give families a chance 
to get the living space they need. It’s 
fantastic to expect people to rear chil- 
dren in 2% room apartments at $50 
per room in crowded cities. It’s about time 
that all officials—ecclesiastical as well 
as civil—took a better look at America’s 
housing. It’s not socialistic to give a 
man and his family a decent place to 
live in. 

BERNARD TULLY 
Fort Worth 


While I enjoyed the review of Cardinal 
Suhard’s book “The Church Today”— 
July, I think it contained entirely too 
much text for a picture magazine. | 
would rather have seen a series of pic- 
tures detailing the Cardinal’s life. 

Rosert P. Witcox 
Denver, Colorado 
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y®. you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books shown 
on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the Family Reading 
Club. Founded to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without being objectionable in any way, the Family 
Reading Club is just what you have been looking for! Read, below, how the 
Club brings you the very finest new books at bargain prices Then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get the ¢hree books you want, without delay! 





PEACE OF SOUL 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen tells us what we have 
forgotten: that man’s inner con- 
flicts are sesolved through God's 
love only, and that our salvation 
can come only from renewed con- 
tact with the surging reservoir of 
energy and faith within ourselves. 
Perhaps no other book will ever 
have as immediate and lasting an 
effect on your happiness. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
In “‘Life Up Your Heart’’ Bishop 
Sheen says that every person finds 
himself on one of three levels of 
existence. He gives simple and prac- 
tical advice on how you can raise 
yourself from one level to the next 
higher level — destroy bad habit 
patterns and rid yourself of anxiety 
and despair to achieve the greatest 
degree of fulfillment. 








Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
TION Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary-making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


THE SOJOURNER dy 
Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. Ase and Ben—more 
different men never lived— 
yet thiswoman worshipped 
both. What happened 
when she chose makes the 
year’s most gripping nov- 
el! Pub. edition, $3.50. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
by Richard H. Poughb. All 
land and water birds east 
of Rockies described and 
illustrated with almost 
1,000 glorious full-color 
pictures. Most complete 
ever published. Set of 2 
vols. Pub. edition, $6.50 


MARY LINCOLN by 
Ruth Painter Randall, 
How did this vivacious, 
talented rene girl be- 
come one of history's 
most controversial wom- 
en? What is the truth 
about her marriage to Lin- 
coln? Pub edition, $5.75. 


SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
DO YOU WANT? 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MemsersHiP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7-J, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


i nin at 





Please send me at once the three books I have 


during the coming twelve months A 


tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 

Ss a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 





Street and No 


(Please print) 





City. Zone State 





Age, if 


™ | Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont 
Under 21........ 


[ Same offer in Canada. 
Offer good only in U. S, A. and Canada. 
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(CD Audubon Bird 
Guides (set) 


CD Creative Home 
Decorating 


DC Lift Up Your Heart 
C0 Mary Lincoln 
CD Peace of Soul 


(CD The Sojourner 


C) The Story of Amer- 
ica in Pictures 


(0 Thorndike-Barnhart ' 
Desk Dictionary 
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THE STORY OF AMER- 


ICA IN PICTURES by 
Alan C. Collins. A 
thrilling —— of our 
history from Columbus’ 
s voyage to Eisenhower's 
election in gripping page- 
size pictures, Full descrip- 
tive text. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 


new, revised manual ! Cov- 
ers latest trends ; contains 
700 pictures, dozens of 
charts and ‘‘show-how”’ 
rooms. Step-by-step meth- 
ods. Pub. edition, $5.95. 


SERRE RATING by the Rockows. 
=a Work wonders with this 
p . 4 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


] The Family Reading Club makes this 


Free ''Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus"’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
— the high Club standards of excel- 
ence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50% on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 


unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! i 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











A checklist of important new books 
for Catholic readers 


wad pa ris F 
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price’ 


The Way to Emmaus 


Edited by JOHN A. O’BRIEN. The editor 
of The Road to Damascus now pre- 
sents the absorbing, deeply moving 
stories of 21 modern men and women 
who, having a deeply about 
spiritual matters, became converted 
to Catholicism. Their experiences will 
give you a richer understanding of 
the search for spiritual ae 


Parish Priest 


The True Story of a Man of God 


By FATHER LeROY H. McWILLIAMS, with 
JIM BISHOP. What do you know about 
the life and work of your priest? As 
Father McWilliams tells his story of 
35 years in the teeming parish of St. 
Michael’s in Jersey City, he brings 
you fascinating insights into the 
priestly life of devotion to God an 

service to his fellow men. $3.75 


Psychiatry and 
Catholicism 


By the Rev. JAMES H. VANDERVELDT, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., and ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
Foreword by the Most Rev. PATRICK A. O’BOYLE 


“This book unquestionably represents 
the most mature and certainly the 
most systematic attempt made thus 
far to evaluate modern psychiatry 
from a Catholic viewpoint ...a book 
for reading, for study, for reference, 
and (since it does not pretend to be 
a final word) for discussion.”—Com- 
monweal $6.00 


The World's First 
ele Love 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


“The beautiful book 
one would expect 
Bishop Sheen to 
write about the 
Blessed Virgin 
Mary . .. Here he 
offers Mary as the 
solution to the prob- 
lems that perplex 
our civilization .. . he does this clear- 
ly, powerfully and often beautifully.” 
—Boston Post $3.50 


At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y.36 
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PICTURE CREDITS: Cover, 
Jacques Lowe; 1, center, Lotti 
Jacoby; 2, bottom, U.P.; 5, David 
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and top, and 11, Seymour—Mag- 
num; 12 thru 17, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; 28 thru 31, P.LP. 
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JUBILEE’s COVER 
shows 6-year-old Mary 
Elaine Norton, who accom- 
panied her parents, brothers 
and sisters on the family re- 
treat described on page 51. 
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THE NEW BATTLE FOR GERMANY 


IN A STRIFE-TORN COUNTRY DEMOCRACY HAS FORMIDABLE FOES 


WEST GERMAN RIOT in Munich on June 20 
followed a demonstration by department store workers. 
Fire hoses and police truncheons quelled the rioters. 


N THE MORNING of June 17 of this year something 

extraordinary happened. Perhaps nothing so star- 

tling has occurred in a long time. A group of workers 
in East Berlin picked up their morning papers and read 
that their government had decreed that wages were to be 
lowered even though the output of each worker was ex- 
pected to increase. Some of them decided that the time 
had come to register a protest against this latest tightening 
of the toiler’s belt. There were just a few of them. It should 
be borne in mind that only a week earlier the Communists 
had said that the dictatorial noose was to feel more com- 
fortable round the throat: Russian military controls were 
to be relaxed. The attack on the vestiges of private owne'- 
ship, which had driven tens of thousands across the fronticr 
separating East from West, was halted. Even hostility io 
the Churches, as a result of which many young peop'e 
had been compelled to face martyrdom resolutely, was 
ostensibly tossed into the rubbish can. Nevertheless this 
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by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


group of workers trudged along in quest of an interview 
with Grotewohl, boss of the East German People’s Republic. 

As they proceeded, more and more others joined their 
ranks. Men and women came out of cellars and dilapidated 
houses. Crowds formed spontaneously in the grey, cool 
Berlin morning. The marchers passed the University and 
stopped to ask whether some students standing there would 
join their ranks, But these candidates for the Ph.D., 
admitted to study on the basis of examinations in Lenin- 
ism-Stalinism, refused. What happened subsequently is 
common knowledge. For the first time inside the Iron Cur- 
tain, what started out to be an inquiry was transformed 
into a’revolution. In cities and towns, at railroad stations 
and on farms, millions of men and women arose in behalf 
of liberation. Some of them threw stones at Russian tanks. 
They disarmed the police and shoved pro-Soviet officers out 
of windows. Unarmed they did feats of valor. It took a 
whole army to put them down. And unlike the students 
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EAST GERMAN REVOLT erupted on 
June 17 in Berlin. Soviet T-34 tanks and Red 
Army soldiers were called to restore order. 


at the University they demanded some of the oldest and 
most sacred privileges of man: freedom, free elections, 
respect for human rights. 

At about the same time, there was a disturbance in 
Munich, scene after World War I of a number of upheavals. 
A department store had told its employees that in accord- 
ance with its rights under the law, it would remain open 
until 5 on Saturday afternoons, in order to give working 
people a chance to do their shopping. The trade union 
organization had demurred, but their protest was orderly. 
But then a handful of Communist agitators muscled in, 
and there took place in the Bavarian capital city the 
stormiest mass demonstration witnessed by West Germans 
since the defeat of Hitler. Well-nigh the whole police force 
of the city was thrown into the fray; and so intense was 
the fighting that Reds literally tore the tops off the buildings 
in throwing down tiles from roofs overlooking the scene. 
The rioting ended as such things usually do. But, not a 
few anxious onlookers asked, how many such victories by 
the police can democracy survive? Others wondered 
whether Communists were really as few in number as the 
statistics indicate. 

That is the Cold War as it is being fought on the crucial 
German battleground, It is an odd conflict. In the final 
analysis, the power is lodged in the armies of the Occupying 
Powers—trim, effectively trained divisions of American, 
British and French troops on the one hand, and still more 
divisions of Russians on the other. Round about them the 
vast complex economy of the German people is kept going 
by millions of working men and women. In five years 
the momentum of industry has become quite extraordinary. 
In the West it is talked of with awe as a kind of miracle. 
Indeed, it has spilled over the rim of the Fatherland and 
can be seen with the naked eye in France and Italy. German 
manufacturers have even taken business away from the 
British in many parts of the Commonwealth. And if, seeking 
a glimpse of the proceedings from another point of view, 
you go into such rural regions as Northern Bavaria, even 
such a commonplace matter as demographic virility will 
startle you, leading to satisfaction or to fear, according 
to your premises. 

There can be no doubt that many millions of Germans 
_are better off than they ever fancied they would be—even 
in their most cheerful dreams of six years ago. Nevertheless 
there are reservoirs of dissatisfaction, even in the more 
idyllic sections of the free West. There are, ‘first of all, 
the refugees and expellees, who during the two years after 
1945 came in mighty tides. They still come despite all 
obstacles, in some months 40,000 of them, penniless and 
jobless. True enough the musty, macabre hull of the tragedy 
is hardly to be seen any longer. Now few are crowded 
into makeshift barracks or huddle in dank air-raid shelters. 
But all is by no means well with them. They are uprooted, 
unemployed, enervated by constant dependence on doles 
which are never enough to make existence palatable. 

Nevertheless the refugee and expellee have been on the 
whole surprisingly moderate in terms of social and political 
ambition. The political parties they have built up some- 
times talk in irredentist terms, and then again their oratory 
is reminiscent of Piers the Plowman. Yet it is oddly enough 














NEO-NAZI Ernst Remer holds a photo of 
aimself as a Wehrmacht general. He once 
saved Hitler’s life, and has been in jail 
for slandering the Adenauer government. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT Konrad Adenauet, 
West Germany’s Chancellor and a friend of the 
West, faces an electoral test in September. 





COMMUNIST Max Reimann recently served a three-month jail term. Before 
the mike he is a persuasive orator, skillfully using pathos, humor, sarcasm. 
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not they who put furrows on thoughtful brows. There are 
rather two other reasons for asking questions. The first is 
_ the relationship between employer and employee, between 
the man with brains and the man with hands. It is really 
better than it has previously been, and sometimes it is 
indeed very good. But as a rule nobody can really tell just 
what is going on until something happens as it happened 
in Munich—something that in essence is not anti-demo- 
cratic but merely, it may be irrationally, pro underdog. 

The second reason for an interrogation point is that 

‘nobody really knows where the German intellectual class 
‘stands, Only some segments are deeply religious. Well-in- 
formed persons will tell you, and I think they ‘are correct, 
that if the teachers in the Catholic confessional schools of 
Bavaria were permitted to vote by secret ballot, at least 
three-fourths of them would favor the abolition of the 
separate religious school. Great waves of liberalism, Nazism 
and pro-Communism have engulfed the minds of Germans. 
Mind you, the vast majority will have nothing to do with 
swastika or with hammer and sickle. But I think the one 
truly significant objective they have in mind is improve- 
ment of their lot in life. For this you cannot blame them. 
The people have suffered too much, endured too much, 
both of hardship and of propaganda. It is very probably 
true—I am speaking of the masses and not of the admirable 
elites, whether they be Catholic, Protestant or Social Demo- 
cratic—that although the cry that came from the oppressed 
populace of the East was for freedom and human rights, 
what would arise from most of the throats in the West 
would be primarily a demand for a greater measure of 
security. 

All this has determined the strategy of the Cold War. 
To the East we have said, day and night, “Believe in free- 
dom, cherish the dignity of the person.” And the Russians 
have replied to the West European, “How can you dispel 
your fear of invasion, how can you Germans hope for the 
unification of your country, unless you can somehow fash- 
ion a new alliance with us?” Their propagandists have 
octaves of notes to play, On the one hand, the harbors of 
Hamburg and Bremen must to a great extent lie idle until 
trade with the East has been restored. On the other, they 
hold out the lure of a new Pact, which could end the 
domination of the United States and of the “nefarious 
capitalist imperialists” about whom the Soviets never tire 
of talking. But it is something else entirely that remains 
their trump card. It is fear of war, of invasion, of enslave- 
ment. 


gp oNeemre.y REGARDED, the Russians have relied on three 

instrumentalities—the Communist Party, Neutralism 
and Neo-Nazism. Communists have been pretty well spotted, 
even as in the United States. They have a nuisance value, 
possibly a limited espionage value, but little more. Neu- 
tralism would undoubtedly be more powerful if the Rus- 
sians gave its advocates something to show for their pains. 
In it, and its program for relieving Germany of the ne- 
cessity for taking sides in the great debate between East and 
West, anxiety, patriotism and lingering resentment of the 
United States are blended. This resentment has very little 
to do with evil deeds committed by Americans, and it often 
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REFUGEES and expellees by the millions complicate 
the political scene in West Germany. Most of them come 
from East German areas which are now annexed by Poland. 


ANGRY EXPELLEE from Silesia describes the 
torture of his horse by the Poles. When he tried to stop 
them, they knocked him down and kicked out his teeth. 














goes hand in hand with genuine gratitude for assistance 
which has come from the United States. Neutralism is 
rather in large measure the result of a strange idealistic 
trauma and is to be encountered throughout Europe. The 
thesis is that Americans profess always to be guided by 
high moral principle. But when one examines what they 
do, one finds (it is alleged) that they assent, for example, 
to the Potsdam Agreement, which doomed millions of in- 
nocent people, and abrogate their own Bill of Rights be- 
cause of an hysterical anxiety about a few Communists. 

The Neo-Nazi Movement has probably been the most 
important of the three, though it is really not very influen- 
tial either. A veteran observer has said that it is deader 
than an unidentifiable mummy in a hitherto unexplored 
pyramid, though possibly this obituary notice is a bit 
premature. At any rate, the first Neo-Nazi Party, the SRP 
(Sozialistiche Reichspartei), came into being during 1948 
—at a time when the United States terminated denazifica- 
tion and stabilized the German economy. In other words, 
it was an uncomplimentary response to the invitation ex- 
tended to the Germans to share in the rebuilding of the 
West. This invitation was accepted wholeheartedly by Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and most of the groups which 
supported him. It was also endorsed with reservations by 
the Social Democrats and their leader, the late Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher. The SRP was vocally negative. Its leaders 
declared that although Hitler had made a great many 
serious “mistakes”, he had also stood for “some important 
good things”. One of these was the principle that “the 
common good must take precedence over individual profit”. 
Another was that Russia had traditionally been a staunch 
friend of the German people. In short, the SRP was appeal- 
ing to latent anti-capitalist feelings which could not be 
exploited outright-by the Communists, and also harking 
back to the romantic history of the comradeship of Prus- 
sians and Russians in the days of resistance to Na- 
poleon. 

Such leaders as the Party could muster were a curious 
lot, but they symbolize the two principal groups which 
might be interested. Major General Otto Ernst Remer, a man 
of coarse personality and limited intelligence, came to the 
fore when, as commander of a battalion entrusted with the 
safety of Berlin, he betrayed the plot to remove Hitler which 
was staged by certain generals and civilians during July, 
1944. Fritz Dorls represents the derouted and frustrated 
intellectuals who contributed so much to make the rise of 
Hitler possible. An apostate Catholic, a misplaced doctor 
of philosophy, a schemer who ferrets money out of un- 
savory places, and a consumer of benzedrine-like drugs, 
his stock-in-trade as an orator is opposition to “Wall 
Street”. There is no doubt that the Russians and their 
East German stooges contributed to the SRP campaign 
fund. The Party appealed to voters for the first time in 
an election of local significance held in Lower Saxony 
during May, 1951. This region is a narrow strip of country 
bordering on the Iron Curtain. Its industry had been dis- 
mantled, its towns and villages were cram-ful of refugees 
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COMMUNIST RALLY at Frankfurt fills the 
square in front of the cathedral, which has been 
partially destroyed by wartime Allied bombings. 


and expellees, and the morale of its citizens was low. About 
a tenth of the vote was cast for the SRP, and a shout of 
dismay went round the world, 

I may say that most of us who were working in Germany 
at the time were surprised that Remer and his associates 
had not done better. One needs to bear in mind that the 
free pro-Nazi vote—that is, the vote cast by convinced 
Party members prior to the abolition of free elections by 
Hitler—was more than twice that large in this area. Jn 
this same 1951 balloting, the Party entered two other elec- 
tions. In the City of Bremen it got 7% of the vote, and 
in Southwest Germany it had to content itself with less 
than 3%. Then it died a sudden death. The German Su- 
preme Court banned it during 1952. Naturally, however, 
neither the ex-Nazis nor their Russian supporters had 
given up the ship. Shortly after the dissolution it was 
discovered, with the help of the British secret service, that 
once highly placed associates of Hitler had made overtures 
to the leaders of two reputable political parties and had 
not been rebuffed. A section of the Free Democratic Party, 
which is supported in the Ruhr by a number of industrial- 
ists, had in particular been badly compromised. 

N= MONTH elections will be held in Western Germany, 

possibly to determine the character of the government 
until 1958. Christian Democratic forces will be led by one 
of the shrewdest, most indefatigable and most freedom- 
loving of European statesmen, Konrad Adenauer. Some 
voters will no doubt declare that he is too old, and that 
no one else in his Party has either the ability or the experi- 
ence which are required at the present time. And it must 
be confessed that there are few who could walk in his foot- 
steps. But what other Party has a man of comparable 
stature? It is this question, which many German voters 
will put to themselves, which may decide the election in 
favor of the present coalition. One cannot easily doubt 
that even were the Social Democrats to emerge the strongest 
party they would be compelled to adopt many of the same 
measures to which Adenauer has had recourse. 

It is clear that as of the present moment the Russians 
have lost the Cold War in West Germany. The Germans 
know what Communism is, and they do not like it. Let us, 
however, remember a few facts. Ever since 1945, the coun- 
try between the Bavarian Alps and the North Sea has been 
an American colony. We have fed the people, started their 
economy going, and outlined for them the prospect of a 
united Europe in which old rival nationalist sentiments can 
give way to a new sense of solidarity. If we were to grow 


weak now and decide that the future of mankind depended - 


on the size of the profits to be earned by assorted American 
citizens and industries, rather than upon common action 
against a major and still ominously powerful foe, the result 
might well be catastrophe. Our friends abroad are not so 
much timorous as dubious. Indeed, I am not at all certain 
that the outcome of the next German elections will not be 
decided in the Congress of the United States. That. | 
submit, is a sufficiently sobering thought. 
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Assumption IN PAGES FROM 


EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 


From the first davs of the Church one of the favorite themes of 
artists was the life of the Virgin. When movable type was ‘invented by 
Johann Gutenberg in the middle of the fifteenth century, it was natural 
that, after the Bible, printers turned to the publication of books about 
Mary. 

The art of printing spread rapidly. Many printers learned their 
trade in Mainz, where Gutenberg had established his shop, and carried 
their new craft rapidly throughout Europe. The page opposite is a re- 
production of a leaf from the Meditationes of the eminent theologian 
Cardinal Johannes de Turrecremata, published in Rome by an immi- 
grant German printer only a few years after Gutenberg produced his 
first Bible. 

The illustratie;s for such books were carved in wood and were used 
over and over again with a frequency disconcerting to the printing his- 
torian. The borders especially (as in the other leaves illustrated here ) 
were usually repeated every few pages. But the books themselves gave 
the ordinary person a better chance to know and meditate upon the 
mysteries of the Church. Here we see how early printers and engravers, 
in some of the first printed missals and devotional books, honored the 
Assumption of the Virgin. 


The Assumption, from the 

MEDITATIONES of Johannes de Turrecremata, 
Rome, 1467, 

the first illustrated 

book to be printed in Italy. 
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The Assumption of the Virgin 
into Heaven, from Alberto da Castello’s 
ROSARIO DELLA GLORIOSA VIRGINA 


MARIA, Venice, 1524. 
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The Crowning of the Virgin, 


from the same book. 
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The Assumption, from the MISSALE 
ROMANUM, printed by 
Lucantonio da Giunta in Venice, 


1504. 
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The Holy Spirit descends upon 

the Virgin as she prepares for the 
Assumption. From the OFFICIUM BEATAE 
MARIAE VIRGINIS, Venice, 1545. 
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PROFILE 


COUNTRY 
EDITOR 


EDITOR BRETT IS ALSO THE JOURNAL’S JANITOR. 


Newspaperwoman Marion Brett writes, 


edits and prints small town weekly 


Northport, New York, is a small residential village on Long Island Sound, 
about an hour and a half from New York City. Here, every Thursday for 
the past 32 years, Mrs. Marion H. Brett has been publishing The Northport 
Journal, an eight-page country weekly which reports the births and marriages 
of Northport’s citizens, keeps vigilant watch to see that they are well and 
honestly governed, alternately applauds their civic-mindedness or scolds them 
for their lack of it, and sorrowfully reports their passing when they die. 

The Journal’s editorial office, pressroom and mailing department are 
crowded into what was formerly a harness shop—a tiny white clapboard 
building on Main Street, next to the building which houses the Village offices 
and its volunteer fire department. Mrs. Brett’s pressman, Eddie Reynolds, 
is an enthusiastic member of the department; when an alarm sounds he stops 
the press and, printer’s apron flapping, dashes next door to drive an engine 
to the fire. Her only other full-time employee is linotypist Tommy Russo, a 
tenor in the choir of St. Philip Neri church. 

Mrs. Brett gathers and writes the news, handles the rewriting and makeup, 
and composes the editorials. She also supervises the financial affairs of the 
paper. A shrewd manager, she saves old envelopes to file job-printing orders, 
and uses discarded press releases as mailing wrappers. Though the Journal 
is not by any means a wealthy enterprise, she has made it pay well enough 
to make her own living from it and to raise and educate three daughters. 

A Rhode Islander by birth, Mrs. Brett has over the years come to love 
Northport and its people. In “Dear Folks,” her weekly editorial column, she 
marks the passing of the seasons and mourns the necessity for cutting down 
a stately old tree. One Valentine’s Day, for example, she wrote: “With time 
running into the. middle of February and the first day of spring only three 
dozen days away, we have mixed feelings about the passing of a winter 
that gave us only a few brief nips and no snow worth the name. There’s 
something sad about skates that aren’t used and sleds that lean hopefully by.” 

In “Dear Folks” she is also a crusader for causes she thinks will benefit 
the village and its citizens. She opposed a $114 million drive for a new 
high school because she wanted to see the money used to raise teachers’ 
salaries. New pay scales have now been adopted, and Mrs. Brett has with- 
drawn her opposition to the new school. She has been a main driving force 
behind a good-sized adult education program which includes English courses 
for Puerto Ricans who work on some of the surrounding farms. Possibly her 
greatest editorial fight—and one that has lost her some old personal friends 
—has been her running battle against the waterfront operations of a sand 
and gravel company. (See next page.) She was opposed in this issue by her 
competitor, The Observer, but she never reads her rival, refuses to mention 
it by name, and refers to its editor only as “that man down the street.” 
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“LOCAL NEWS.” SHE ALLOTS CONSIDERABLE SPACE 


VISITOR BRINGS NEWS of her daughter’s wedding 3 MRS. BRETT GATHERS NEWS as she meets the Ellingsen: 


when she stops in to order envelopes for the invitations. at a roadside stand and learns they are planning to move upstate. 
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NORTHPORT’S MAYOR Philip C. Jones inspects huge waterfront 
excavations of Steers Sand & Gravel Company. In the last election, 
Mrs. Brett threw her support behind him to save Northport from 
being eaten away by the gravel company’s extensive digging. 


Mrs. Brett gathers the news in a variety of ways. Rattling around 
Northport in her creaky 1937 Oldsmobile, she covers an amazing amount 
of territory, picking up local news as she goes. Residents walking down Main 
Street to the shopping district have to pass the Journal office, and when they 
stop in to chat, Mrs. Brett takes her pencil from behind her ear, snatches 
up a scrap of paper or an old envelope and notes down events of interest. 
Or someone will call up to order some tickets printed for a dance. Details 
are duly noted down as raw material for another item. 

Considering all she has to do, Mrs. Brett has an amazingly good memory 
for names, dates and places. But occasionally she will slip up. For a recent 
issue, she had promised to write up the wedding anniversary of a girl who 
works in one of the village drugstores. At presstime, she found she had lost 
the envelope on which she had written the details. 

Mrs. Brett has several regular correspondents who write weekly columns 
of news about the surrounding communities. (One of them, Vanessa Darling, 
is the great-granddaughter of Benjamin T. Robbins, who founded the Journal 
in 1874.) The correspondents are paid regular, though modest, space rates, 
and must have their copy in on Monday morning. Like every country editor, 
Mrs. Brett is the recipient of a barrage of press releases and publicity blurbs, 
and a certain amount of canned copy known as “boiler plate.” Some of this 
she uses, but in the main the Journal is the product of her own reporting and 
the weekly jottings of her correspondents. 


COLUMNIST from nearby LETTER-WRITER Clara S. Still/ CONTRIBUTOR Harry Purvis wants COLUMNIST Vanessa Dar- 
rural Commack is Mrs. Conklin. well fights to restore old cemeteries. the village to fly UN flag with US flag. ling writes weekly teen-talk. 
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VILLAGE BOARD meeting brings out 
Lawrence Krusa of PTA to ask for Stop 
signs near a school. He argues that no 
cop is available to help children cross. 


HARBOR POLLUTION is reported 
by “Captain” Joseph Nee. He blames gas 
stations for dumping oil, and promises 
to bring in a War Department inspector. 


BUS SERVICE criticized by 
Theod Bielfield in a conference with: 
Mrs. Brett. He represents a_ grou 
interested in bidding for the franchise 


MRS. BRETT COVERS A TUESDAY NIGHT MEETING OF THE NORTHPORT VILLAGE BOARD. FOURTH FROM LE 
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RESIGNATION from the Village Planning 
Board is offered by Trustee Jack Blydenburgh. A 
surveyor for development companies, he finds his 
Board duties conflict with his employers’ interests. 


S RIVAL EDITOR STRATTON OF THE OBSERVER. 


Front-page news in a recent issue of the Journal was Mrs. Brett’s 
account of the Village Board meeting. The Board is made up of the 
mayor and four trustees, all of whom serve without pay. 

The Board meeting pictured at left is typical in many ways of 
an institution as old as democracy itself. Various items are brought 
before the Board, some of them vital, some trivial, but each of 
immense importance to at least one man: the one who sponsors it. 

At this particular meeting, Trustee Blydenburgh brought in the 
results of a survey of the drains in the Village. (His conclusion: 
“We found plenty of places that needed draining.”) Considerable 
discussion arose over whether the Village dock needed one water 
meter or two. (Mayor Jones said one was enough.) Fred Wright, 
manager of the 5¢ & 10¢ store, represented the businessmen’s 
association in asking that the village policemen be a little more 
lenient in enforcing Main Street parking regulations. Someone 
proposed that the hitherto-nameless road leading to Northport’s 
sewage disposal plant be named Ketcham Place in honor of Joe 
Ketcham, the plant’s first caretaker. (it was so ordered.) 






AFTER THE MEETING, Mrs. Brett goes home to write her story. 


Half the paper has been printed Tuesday, leaving the remaining four 
pages open for late news. The meeting will make the Journal’s front page. 


PAGE ONE MAKE-UP occupies Wednesday morning. She must 


also do her proofreading and write her editorials before presstime. 
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ADVERTISER in the Journal, SHOP OWNER Betty Allen SUMMER THEATER opening 5 & 10 manager F. E. Wright 
George A. Heaney, is the bank uses the Journal’s classified ads in Smithtown Branch brings an also runs the village toy shop, 
president in nearby Huntington. to boost sales at her Thrift Shop. ad from director J. S. Moreno. regularly advertises in paper. 


i 


MRS. BRETT WORKS WEDNESDAY NIGHTS, READYING HER MAILING LIST WHILE JOURNAL IS ON PRESS. 
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PRINTING the Journal is usually completed by late Wednesday. 1,000 copies DELIVERY of 500 copies to stands 
must be wrapped and ready for delivery to the post office by Thursday morning. takes place Wednesday and Thursday. 


EXHAUSTED from long schedule, Mrs. Brett falls 
asleep on living room couch Thursday afternoon. 


READER Emory Conklin, a MINISTER R. F. Ramm is also TECHNICIAN John Welch JUBILARIAN Fr. E. J. Kelle 
life subscriber, complains that a Journal reader. His Methodist buys the Journal one week, (left) also made Page 1 as he 
Journal overlooks new house, congregation made front-page news the Observer the next, thus marked 30th year as a priest. 
other big stories on his street. by completing big fund campaign. getting “both points of view.” His assistant is Fr. A. J. Foley. 
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YOUNGEST GRANDCHILD is John and Mary Ellen’s baby, ENTERTAINING, Mrs. Brett prepares dinner for 
Mary Brett. Parents live in a 175-year-old house in Northport. guests, All her old friends, she says, are dying off. 


For the first 11 years Mrs. Brett ran the Journal, its editorial 
office was her living room. In the kitchen her three small daugh- 
ters mixed flour and water to make paste. The addressograph 
machine was in the library. In emergencies, Mrs. Brett and the 
girls delivered the paper personally. 

Before going to work in the morning, Mrs. Brett had to feed 
and dress the children and get them off to school. Later, when she 
acquired the present shop, she had a direct telephone line 
installed so they could call her should a problem arise. One of 
them recalls picking up the phone one day and telling her mother, 
“Come home. We’re fighting.” Mrs. Brett answered calmly, “Call 
me up when the fight is over.” 

It was a struggle to bring up three active youngsters and run 
a paper at the same time. A devout Catholic, Mrs. Brett would 
sometimes be so tired she couldn’t kneel down to say her night 
pray’'s; if she did, she would fall asleep on her knees and wake 
up at dawn, her whole body aching. She also found she had to 
give up going to daily Mass at St. Philip Neri’s church down the 
street. When she confided to her pastor her worry over this, he 
reassured her, “Don’t worry, my dear. Your whole life is a 
prayer.” 

All three girls are married now, and Mrs. Brett has nine 
grandchildren. She lives alone in the same house she moved into 
when she first came to Northport in 1921—an old but still solid 
two-story home that bears the scars of having been lived in and 
grown up in. 

Her relaxations are few: an occasional dinner party given for 
friends, and now and then a game of bridge. She hasn’t taken 
sat Mies Eien lair ae aemtien adda dakac ie: a vacation in years. “There are so many important issues being 
herty (left) got 00 angry at sand-and-gravel hearing that decided now,” she says, “that I feel they’d steal the town away 
he gritted teeth together, destroyed $200 in dental work. if I left.”"—Ropert L. REYNOLpDs. 


RELAXING, Mrs. Brett plays bridge at the home of daugh- 
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GRANDMA BRETT greets “Toonky,” Mary Ellen’s 


older daughter, at a dancing school recital. 
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A BERSAGLIERE THANKS MARY FOR HER PROTECTION DURING ITALY’S 19TH CENTURY WARS. 


Cx. Jot © paintings 
| PRIMITIVE PICTURES 
GIVE THANKS FOR MIRACULOUS INTERCESSIONS 


In the past, when the people of Italy and many other European countries 
wanted to show their appreciation for the answers to their prayers, they often 
did so in the form of simple but highly expressive paintings. These paintings, 
known as ex voto pictures, date back as far as the fifteenth century, and 
some may even be older. Ex votos, like those on these pages, are still being 
produced ‘in the rural areas of Italy, although the style has degenerated seri- 
ously since the great days of the last century, when ex voto painting reached 
a peak unsurpassed by any other primitive art. 

Most of the pictures were painted by the recipients themselves of the 
heavenly favors or by their families. A few were commissioned to traveling 
artists. One of these artists, a folk painter named Carlo Cenna, seems to have 
covered almost all of Italy during a large part of the nineteenth century. 
His pictures (among them the one above) are marked by a bright and lively 
style, which’ sets him off as an artist whose works would be popular in any age. 
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THROWN by a mettlesome horse, which treads dangerously close to 


her head, a young girl is saved by the Virgin and Christ Child. 


TUMBLING from the yard arm of a ship, a 
sailor calls upon Saint Vincent Ferrer, who 
guides him safely to the water. The tongue 
over the saint’s head represents his intellect. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE, the 
escape from a German land 
mine in 1943, is the subject of 
this recent Italian picture. 


THE VIRGIN and Child help a young peasant 
girl who has fallen down a well. The girl’s family 
commissioned Carlo Cenna to do this ex voto. 


G.R. IL @ CIUGNO.4880. PIETRO. PADOAN, 
FALLING CHILD, who had tumbled from top-floor window of an 


apartment house, is saved by Saint Vincent Ferrer. The youngster’s 
mother, standing in the street below, had called upon him for help. 





DISGUISED as a woman, soldier Alfio Platania is 
We : { RN ese ignored by a Fascist squad gunning for pro-Allied 


soldiers after the Armistice in 1945. Platania credited 


SACRISTAN, who fell from church tower his escape to patron saints Alfio, Cirino and Filadelfio. 


while ringing bells, is saved by the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary. In his gratitude, 
the sacristan himself painted this picture. 





A DYING GIRL is saved by the intercession 
of the Queen of Heaven, after the girl’s family 
had prayed for help. This is one of several ex 
voto pictures in the sanctuary of Varese, Italy. 
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A DOUBLE TRAGEDY is averted by the interces- 
sion of the Virgin, when two carts are overthrown at 
the same time and their drivers hurled to the ground. 











Saint Bernard preaching to early 
Cistercians; in the bottom section of this 

miniature by Jean Fouquet, the 
Devil beckons Bernard to worldly battle. 





















Eight hundred years ago this month Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, abbot and 
Doctor of the Church, died in a Cistercian monastery in Southern France. 
Throughout his life, his deep wisdom, his profound intellect 

and his great gifts of leadership caused him to be called out 

of his cloister again and again. In 1140 the election of two popes 

caused a great schism in the Church, and the French bishops chose 
Bernard, then only 31, to judge between the rivals. He chose Innocent II, 
secured his recognition by all the great Catholic powers, and healed 

the schism. Bernard was called upon frequently to remind temporal 
princes of their duties and to urge ecclesiastics to reform. He 

was commissioned by Pope Eugenius III to preach the Second Crusade, 
and his journeys were accompanied by many miracles. In addition 

to all this, he founded during his lifetime 163 monasteries, and wrote 
numerous treatises and a great number of letters. His tremendous impact 
upon his own age and the legacy he left for the ages to follow have - 
made him one of the towering figures in the whole history of Christianity. 





















by THOMAS MERTON 


“It has been the ordinary rule of God’s dealing 
with us,” says Cardinal Newman, “that personal 
sanctity should be attendant upon high spiritual 
dignity of place or work. . . . The prophets have 
ordinarily not only gifts but graces; they are not 
only inspired to know and teach God’s will, but 
inwardly converted to obey it. For surely those 
only can preach the truth duly who feel it per- 
sonally; those only transmit it fully from God to 
man, who have in the transmission made it their 
own.” 

It is this “ordinary rule” that makes God so 
wonderful in His saints. It is the only explanation 
of a Saint Bernard m whom, as in some of His 
other great saints, God is not only wonderful but 
also scandalous. Did not Saint Paul warn all gen- 
erations that the folly of the Cross would always 
be a scandal? 

Bernard of Clairvaux was plunged deep in the 
mystery of the Cross, which was the mystery of 
God’s will for his world and ours. He who had left 
the world to become a monk was thrown back into 
the world to be an apostle, a worker of miracles, 
a peacemaker and a warmaker, the reformer of 
abbeys, the monitor of popes and a prophet sent to 
alarm kings. 

The saint who wrote the letters on the following 
pages became the passionate embodiment of the 
truths in which he believed. The words of God 
burned white hot in a human frame scarcely able 
to contain them. The zeal for the House of God 
was devouring a sick man whose continued existence 
on earth could be explained only by a miracle. 

Bernard, the contemplative, was a great man of 
action because he was a great contemplative. And 


because he was a contemplative he never ceased - 


fearing to be a mere man of action. He knew better 
than anyone that even the saints cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled by it. The natural sincerity 
and* the supernatural zeal for divine truth that 
burned within him could not help showing him the 
faults of frailty and passion which even a saint 
could commit in the heat of ruthless and energetic 
action. Yet he refused to have mercy on his body or 
on his soul, and threw himself fiercely into the most 
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OF CLAIRVAUX 







difficult problems of his age. Most of these letters 
were hammered out of the white-hot material found 
in conflict. They show the man as he is, and because 
he is so much a man, readers who forget that saints 
must be men may here and there be inclined to 
question his sanctity. That would be a great pity 
in an age which needs saints as badly as ours. 
Bernard is sent to instruct us how human a saint 
must be, to forge out the will of God in the heat 
of the affairs of men. In his Sermons on the Canticle 
he can be as lyrical as Saint Francis. In his letters 
he is too busy upbraiding the bishops to have time 
for a sermon to the birds. 

In these letters we see, more than anything else, 
the public facets of a manysided character. They 
are the facets Bernard himself liked least, and he 
would have been ready to admit that he did not 
appear at his best in some of the petty business 
which his letters endeavored to settle. How often 
do we not hear him cry out against the necessitas, 
and the malitia diei, the “evils of the day,” the 
trivial and often sordid material questions that 
inevitably arise in human society to draw men 
down from God? But Bernard was more humble 
than his own protestations of humility would lead 
us to believe. He had the humility to be himself in 
the thick of a silly argument. He had the good grace 
to admit that a saint might possibly have to bicker 
with another saint over their respective rights to 
a monk who had skipped from one monastery to 
another without observing the proper formalities. 

Whether the reader may like Saint Bernard or 
not, whether he may understand Saint Bernard or 
not, he can hardly fail to recognize, in perusing 
these letters, that he is face to face with an impos- 
ingly important personality. Saint Bernard is too 
important to be overlooked. He belongs on the 
bookshelves of every educated man, along with 
Saint Augustine, and Saint Gregory, Saint Anselm 
and Saint Thomas Aquinas. The whole Bernard 
is not to be found in his letters alone; but the whole 
Bernard can never be known without them. 


(On the next four pages, excerpts from letters of 
Saint Bernard.) 









Robert of Chatillon was Ber- 
nard’s first cousin. When he 
was still a child his parents 
promised him to Cluny. But 
later, when old enough to act 
on his own account, he joined 
the Cistercians, attracted, no 
doubt, by the fame of his kins- 
man. After some delay owing 
to his extreme youth, Robert 
was admitted into the novitiate 
at Citeaux and, after the reg- 
ular year of probation, made 
his vows as a Cistercian monk. 

It was not long before he 
began to find the austerities 
irksome and to compare the 
life there with the easier ways 
of Cluny. To support his un- 
settled state came the insidious 
doubt as to whether he was 
not bound to Cluny by the 
promise of his parents. 

This is one of the most char- 
acteristic of Bernard’s letters 
and it is interesting from an 
historical point of view as the 
first shot fired in the great 
controversy between the con- 
gregation of Cluny and the 
Cistercian reform. 


This letter concerns a young 
canon named Philip who, on 
his way to Jerusalem, turned 
aside to pause at Clairvaux, 
and was blessed to find there 
his vocation. Alexander was 
Bishop of Lincoln from 1123- 
1147, and was known as Alex- 
ander the Magnificent. Saint 
Bernard was an artist in words 
and in this letter we see him 
at his most eloquent. Perhaps 
there has never been written 
a more compelling invitation 
to the mystical life. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
SAINT BERNARD 









translated by BRUNO SCOTT JAMES 


To Robert, his cousin 


Arise, soldier of Christ, I say arise! Shake off the dust and return 
to the battle. You will fight more valiantly after your flight, and you 
will conquer more gloriously. There are many soldiers of Christ who 
have begun valiantly, stood their ground well, and finished by con- 
quering, but few who have returned to the battle after they had fled, 
thrown themselves once more into the thick of the danger from which 
they had escaped, and put to flight the foe from whom they had run. 
A thing is the more precious for being rare, so I rejoice that you can be 
one of those who are the more glorious for being so scarce. But if you 
are still fearful, I ask you why you should be afraid where there is no 
cause for fear, instead of where you have every reason to tremble. 
Do you think that because you have forsaken the front line the enemy 
has forsaken you? Far from it. He will follow you in flight more readily 
than he would fight you when striking back. He attacks you more will- 
ingly from behind than he would strive with you face to face. Can you 
sleep unarmed without anxiety in the morning hours when it was at that 
time that Christ rose from the dead? . . . Even the bravest soldiers are 
apt to tremble when they first hear the bugle summon to battle, but after 
they have closed with the enemy hope of victory and fear of defeat soon 
inspire courage. Surrounded by a company of single-hearted brethren, 
what have you to fear? What have you to fear at whose side angels 
stand and whom Christ leads into battle encouraging his friends with 


the words, “Fear not, I have overcome the world”? If Christ is with us, 


who is against us? You can fight with confidence where you are sure 
of victory. With Christ and for Christ victory is certain. Not wounds, 
nor falls, nor bruises, nor (were it possible) can a thousand deaths rol) 
us of victory, if only we do not forsake the fight. Only by desertion can 
we be defeated. . . . 


To Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln 


I write to tell you that your Philip has found a short cut to Jerusalem 
and hassarrived there very quickly. He crossed “the vast ocean stretching 
wide on every hand” with a favorable wind in a very short time, and 
he has now cast anchor on the shores for which he was making. Even 
now he stands in the courts of Jerusalem and “whom he had heard 
tidings of in Ephrata he has found in the woodland plains, and gladly 
reverences in the place where he has halted in his journey.” He has 
entered the holy city and has chosen his heritage with them of whom it 
has been deservedly said: ““You are no longer exiles or aliens; the saints 
are your fellow citizens, you belong to God’s household.” His going 
and coming is in their company and he has become one of them, glori- 
fying God and saying with them: “We find our true home in heaven.” 
He is no longer an inquisitive onlooker, but a devout inhabitant and an 
enrolled citizen of Jerusalem; but not of that earthly Jerusalem to which 
Mount Sinai in Arabia is joined . . . but of that free Jerusalem which 
is above and the mother of us all. 
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The Holy Office, 
Citeaux 


And this, if you want to know, is Clairvaux. She is the Jerusalem 
united to the one in heaven by whole-hearted devotion, by conformity 
of life, and by a certain spiritual affinity... . 


To the monks of Flay 


. . . When he came and begged us to receive him we turned him 
away and advised him to go back to his monastery. He would not listen 
to us and betook himself to a hermitage near by and lived there quite 
quietly, without any trouble, for nearly seven months. But he did not 
think it safe for himself to live alone any longer and so he was not 
ashamed to ask again for what had already been refused him once. 
We again advised him to return to his own monastery and asked him 
why he had ever left it. Then he told us that his abbot used him not as 
a monk but as a doctor; that he forced him to serve or rather used him 
to serve not God but the world; that in order to curry favor with the 
princes of this world he was made to attend tyrants, robbers, and excom- 
municated persons. And he told us that when he suggested to his abbot 
both in private and publicly that all this was a source of danger to his 
soul, no attention was paid to him, so that finally, with the advice of 
experienced men, he left, not so much his monastery as the occasions 
of sin, not so much his holy religion as his unholy way of life. When 
he had told us all this he once more begged us to open to his knocking 
and admit him for the safety of his soul. And when we saw his con- 
stancy and heard the reasons for his leaving the monastery and could 
discover nothing against him, we granted him admission, proved and 
approved him, admitted him to profession, and now regard him as one 
of ourselves. We did not compel him to enter and we will not force him 
to leave. He says that if we should drive him out he would not come 
back to you but would go still farther away. So stop, we beg you, revil- 
ing us with unmerited abuse for we have done you no harm, and cease 
troubling us with your useless letters. Even your accumulated insults 
cannot force us to reply to you save as respect demands, nor can your 
threats scare us for we are quite confident that we have acted lawfully 
in receiving your monk. 


To the parents of Geoffrey of Péronne to console them 


If God is making your son his own, as well as yours, so that he may 
become even richer, even more noble, even more distinguished and, 
what is better than all this, so that from being a sinner he may become 
a saint, what do either you or he lose? . . . If you love him you will 
surely rejoice because he is going to the Father, and such a Father! It 
is true that he is going to God, but you are not losing him, on the con- 
trary, through him you are gaining many sons. All of us at Clairvaux 
or of Clairvaux will receive him as a brother and you as our parents. 

Knowing that he is tender and delicate perhaps you are afraid for 
his health under the harshness of our life. But this is the sort of fear 
of which the Psalm speaks when it says: “Fear unmans them where they 
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The Cistercian life and the dy- 
namic character of Saint Ber- 
nard were constantly attracting 
monks from other houses, es- 
pecially from the Black Bene- 
dictines. It was the main 
source of rancor between the 
two Orders. The Rule of Saint 
Benedict is quite’ explicit on 
the point: a monk coming 
from an unknown monastery 
may be received and, if he 
seems a desirable acquisition, 
he may even be persuaded to 
stay, but a monk from a mon- 
astery which is known may on 
no account be accepted. 

This letter concerns trouble 
occasioned by a monk leaving 
his monastery at Flay to live 
at Clairvaux. After stating 
that he knew nothing of the 
monk’s original monastery, 
Saint Bernard goes on to de- 
fend his action in accepting 
the monk at Clairvaux. 


This fine letter expresses well 
Saint :Bernard’s attitude to- 
ward the monastic life. Geof- 
fery of Péronne was one of a 
band of noble youths whom 
Saint Bernard converted when 
he was in Flanders. 


On the death of Lucius II in 
1145, Bernard Paganelli, for- 
merly a monk of Clairvaux 
and latterly Abbot of St. Anas- 
tasius near Rome (now known 
as the abbey. of Tre Fontane), 
was elected Pope. j 


A layman related to one of 
Saint Bernard’s monks, Peter 
by name, was trying to per- 
suade him to leave the cloister 
and return to the world. When 
Bernard heard of this he wrote 
this letter to the layman. 


The Church of Saint 
Vorles, at Chétillon sur Seine. 
Bernard studied here. 


have no cause to fear.”” Have comfort, do not worry, I shall look after 
him like a father and he will be to me a son until the Father of mercies, 
the God of all consolation, shall receive him from my hands. Do not be 
sad about your Geoffrey or shed any tears on his account, for he is 
going quickly to joy and not to sorrow. I will be for him both a mother 
and a father, both a brother and a sister. I will make the crocked path 
straight for him and the rough places smooth. I will temper and arrange 
all things that his soul may advance and his body not suffer. He will 
serve the Lord with joy and gladness, “his song will be of the Lord’s, 
for great is the glory of the Lord.” 


To the Roman Curia, when they elected the 
Cistercian abbot of St. Anastasius to be Pope 


God have mercy on you; what have you done? You have recalled a 
dead man from the grave and restored him to his fellow men. You have 
plunged once more into crowds and cares a man who had fled from both. 
You have made the last first and lo! his final stage is more fraught 
with danger than his first. A man crucified to the world has been brought 
back into the world by you, and a man who “had chosen io lie forgotten 
in the house of the Lord” you have set up to be the lord of all meri. Why 
have you thwarted the hopes of a needy man, why have you confused 
the decisions of a poor man, a beggar, a penitent? He was running his 
course well, what made you block up his path, turn his road, entangle 
his steps? He has fallen among robbers as though he had been going 
down from Jerusalem instead of coming up from Jericho. He who had 
resolutely shaken himself free of the powerful clutches of the devil, 
the snares of the flesh, the glory of the world, has not been able to 
escape your hands. .. . 

What reason, what counsel, made you, as soon as the late Pope 
had died, suddenly rush upon this rustic, lay hands upon him when in 
hiding from the world, and, knocking away his axe, mattock, or hoe, 
drag him to the palatine, place him upon a throne, clothe him in purple 
and fine linen, and gird him with a sword “ready to take vengeance 
upon the heathen, to curb nations, to chain kings, and bind princes in 
fetters”? Had you no other wise and experienced man amongst you 
who would have been better suited for these things? It certainly seems 
ridiculous to take a man in rags and make him preside over princes, 
command bishops, and dispose of kingdoms and empires. . . . 


To a layman 


... Are not your own sins enough for you that you must saddle 
yourself with the sins of another by doing your best to entice a repent- 
ant young man back to his follies and thus, in your hard and unre- 
pentant heart, to Jay up wrath for yourself on that day of wrath? As 
though the devil were not tempting Peter enough without the help of 
you who are supposed to be a Christian and his friend and leader. You 
have behaved towards him like another serpent, but he has not yielded 
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Trappists on their 
way to Office. 


to you like another Eve. He was shaken but not overthrown by what 
you wrote, for he is founded upon a firm rock. . . . If only you were 
wise in the things of God, if only you had a true estimation of the things 
of this world and paid more heed to the depths beneath you, surely then 
you would dread what is beneath you, crave for the heights above you, 
and scorn what lies to your hand! My mind, or rather my soul, suggests 
much that I might say to you. But until I know from your answer how 
you have taken what I have already said, I will refrain from adding 
anything more. I do not wish to become burdensome to one with whom 
1 hope to be on friendly terms in future, and whom I would gladly help 
to salvation if he would permit me. Although she has done nothing to 
deserve it I greet your dear wife in Christ. 


To the Carthusian prior of Portes 


... It is time for me to remember myself. May my monstrous life, 
my bitter conscience, move you to pity. I am a sort of modern chimaera, 
neither cleric nor layman. I have kept the habit of a monk, but I have 
long ago abandoned the life. I do not wish to tell you what I dare say 
you have heard from others: what I am doing, what are my purposes, 
through what dangers I pass in the world, or rather down what preci- 
pices I am hurled. If you have not heard, enquire and then according 
to what you hear, give your advice and the support of your prayers. 


To Suger, Abbot of St. Denis 


... And I, dear friend, am torn by the desire to see you, that I may 
receive a dying man’s blessing. But no man can arrange his life just as 
he wishes, and so I cannot dare to promise what I am not sure of being 
able to perform; yet I will try my best to do what I am not yet able to 
see my way to doing. Perhaps I shall come, perhaps I shall not. But 
whatever happens I, who have loved you from the first, shall love you 
without end. I say with all confidence that I can never lose one whom 
I have loved unto the end: one to whom my soul cleaves so firmly that 
it can never be separated, does not go away but only goes before. Be 
mindful of me when you come to where I shall follow you, so that I 
may be permitted soon to come after you and come to you. In the mean- 
time be sure that I shall never lose the dear memory of you, although 
to my sorrow I lose your dear presence. Yet God can keep you with us 
in answer to our prayers, he can still preserve you for those who need 
you, of this there can be no doubt. 


To Baldwin, Bishop of Noyon 


J am sending you the small boy who is bringing this letter to eat 
your bread, that I may find out how mean you are from the sort of wel- 
come you give him. But you have no cause for tears or lamentations, he 
has a small stomach and will be content with little. I shall be grateful 
if he returns wiser rather than stouter. . . . 
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In this letter, Saint Bernard 
describes and deplores his en- 
tanglement in external affairs. 


While Abbot of St. Denis, 
Suger was appointed chief 
minister by the King of France. 
In the latter capacity he 
earned the title “Father of His 
Country,” but because of Su- 
ger’s political entanglements, 
his abbey became worldly and 
corrupt. At Saint Bernard’s 
urging, Suger reformed not 
only his abbey, but his own 
worldly life. The two men re- 
mained on friendly terms, and 
to Suger on his death-bed 
Saint Bernard wrote this letter. 


This letter is remarkable for 
its quiet humor. Evidently, 
this humor was considered a 
characteristic of the saint. 
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THE LITURGY 





“Almighty, everlasting God, Who through the 
delivery of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
hast turned into joy the pains of the 
faithful at childbirth, 
look kindly upon this Thy handmaid 
who comes rejoicing into Thy holy temple 
to make her thanksgiving. 
Grant that after this life she, together 
with her offspring, may merit the joys 
of everlasting bliss, by the merits 
and intercession of the same Blessed Mary. 


Through Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 


CHURCHING 


In order to express her gratitude to God for bringing her safely through 
the trials of childbirth, and to beg His blessing upon her and her newborn 
child, a mother goes voluntarily to the church for a blessing, commonly called 
“churching”. It has been a custom since very early Christian times. 

Although “churching” parallels Our Lady’s voluntary submission, after 
the birth of Christ, to the Hebrew rite of purification, there is in the mind 
of the Church no taint whatsoever attached to child-bearing, nor is.a mother 
in any way cut off from the Church until after this ceremony has been per- 
formed. The name “churching” arises from the precept that this blessing may 
be conferred only in a place where Mass is said. A mother may ask for it 
even if her child was stillborn, provided only that the child was born in lawful 
wedlock. 

After sprinkling the mother with holy water and reciting Psalm 23 (‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof: the world and all that dwell 
therein”), the priest extends to her the end of his stole and says: “Enter the 
temple of God, adore the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Who hath given 
thee fruitfulness of offspring.” He then recites the beautiful prayer above, 
sprinkles her again with holy water in the form of a cross, and then dismisses 
her with the blessing: “May the peace and blessing of almighty God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit descend upon thee and remain forever. Amen.” 





LEARNING THROUGH DOING, GRANADA’S GYPSY CHILDREN PLAY 


GYPSY SCHOOL 


FATHER ANDRES MANJON 
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On a hill outside Granada, Spain, is Ave 
Maria, one of the world’s most, unusual 
schools. It has no desks, no book:, no 
walls, not even a roof. Its pupils are the 
children of gypsies who have been living 
for four centuries in hillside caves. 
When Father Andres Manjon (left) 
first came to Granada over 50 years ago 
as the gypsies’ pastor, he tried setting 
up a conventional school in his sacristy. 
The children rebelled, and he found him- 
self talking to empty chairs. Then one 
day he met an old woman teaching the 
catechism to a group of youngsters gath- 
ered around her in the open air. Father 
Andres got the idea: Instead of forcing 
the freedom-loving gypsy children in- 
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GAMES AT OPEN-AIR GRADE SCHOOL. 


doors, why not bring the school outdoors 
to them? And why not put to use their 
naturally buoyant spirits, their love for 
music and dancing, to teach them gram- 
mar, geography and arithmetic through 
songs and games? 

Today, so popular has this pedagogi- 
cal method become that Father Andres’ 
75-year-old nephew, Father Pedro, has 
all he can do to accommodate the large 
number of applicants. Last March the 
City of Granada decided not only to 
allocate funds for Ave Maria, but to 
disseminate its teaching methods to 
other city schools. And Granada’s mayor 
is heading a committee working for 
Father Andres’ beatification. 











SPECIAL SONGS and graphic symbols teach arithmetic and FATHER PEDRO, in black cape and round-topped hat, walks 
alphabet. The instructor is one of 14, all Ave Maria alumni. from one “classroom” to another, checking pupils’ .progress 





At Ave Maria, studies are so much fun that the gypsy 
children wouldn’t mind if they had to go to school all 
year around. In learning Spanish history, for example, 
they act out the lives of various national figures, and the 
events in which they took part. They learn the rudiments 
of anatomy from studying a giant human body outlined 
on the ground in pebbles, superimposed upon which is a 
cardboard skeleton of corresponding size. When a sen- 
tence is to be diagrammed, one boy will act as the subject; 
another, standing next to him, will be the predicate; act- 
ing as a preposition, a third boy will stand next in line, 
stretching out his arms to show the conection between 
the predicate and a modifying prepositional phrase. 

Father Pedro, assisted by 14 staff members, begins 
school at 9:00 A.M. each morning. With an hour’s break 
for lunch, “classes” continue until 5:00 P.M. The various 
“classrooms” are actually merely different sections of a 
large open courtyard surrounding the school’s only closed 
building. the gypsy-decorated chapel, and set off from one 
another by hedges. Over each area is a rough framework 
of iron pipes, and in case of rain, these can be tented over 
so school can continue. 
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LUNCHTIME finds Father Pedro passing out bread. 


The chart traces. the earth’s orbit around the sun. 


TWO GYPSY CHILDREN ENJOY BOWLS OF HOT SOUP, PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOL, AT NOON-HOUR BREAK. 
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to life as a girl stands 
inside a circle representing a planet. At right, a boy 
answers a teacher’s question as others wait their turn. 


MOVING AROUND ON LARGE RELIEF MAP OF SPAIN, COUNTRY’S GEOGRAPHY. 
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POLITICS 


YOUNG CONGRESSMAN 


MINNESOTA’S GENE McCARTHY 


BRINGS CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES TO POLITICS 


EPRESENTATIVE Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota is 
R something rare today, a man with a sense of vocation 
in an age which uses the term almost exclusively 

in reference to the religious life. 

To McCarthy, his vocation is politics, and he works at it. 
A graduate of both St. John’s Prep and St. John’s Univer- 
sity in Minnesota, his outlook and attitudes have obviously 
been strongly influenced by the Benedictine approach. 
Normally a tolerant man, he finds it hard to understand 
religious-minded laymen who want to withdraw from the 
workaday world. “We can blame the world for rejecting 
Christianity,” he says. “We also have to admit that Chris- 
tians too must bear responsibility for turning their backs 
upon the world.” 

An eminently successful politician, McCarthy persists 
in talking and acting like a statesman, on and off the floor 
of Congress. In 1953 it does not take great courage to be 
anti-Communist. McCarthy supports legislation to strength- 
en U.S. military power and to help other nations fight 
Communist aggression. But at the same time he makes it 
quite clear that he thinks much more than this is necessary 
if we are to win the war against Communism. “We must 
not forget that along with the military war, we are engaged 
in a world-wide war of ideologies,” he told the House. 
“Victories and defeats on this level are every bit as im- 
portant to our success as are victories in the field.” 

A supporter of legislation for fair employment practices, 
for example, McCarthy points out that discriminatory 
racial practices in the United States are a boon to Com- 
munism, “We must remember,” he says, “that every care- 
less act or word on our part serves to strengthen the Com- 
munist propaganda efforts. Every lapse on our part plays 
into the hands of the enemy.” 

As McCarthy sees the problem, the shape of the future 
hinges very largely on the extent to which Christians 
realize their responsibilities. “The most dangerous weapon 
of Communism against Christians,” he says, “is the charge, 
and the fact, that we have failed and continue to fail in 
our responsibility as our brother’s keepers. The best way 
to combat Communism is to meet legitimate criticism, espe- 
cially in the field of social justice.” 

Today the trend in political life is toward conservatism. 
Many men in public life soft-pedal talk of social reform, 
fearing repercussions at the polls. Not so McCarthy. He 
supports extension of old-age and social security benefits 
and is in favor of federal intervention for slum clearance 
where city and state cannot carry out the task. He 
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agrees that displaced persons should be thoroughly 
screened, but thinks the U.S. can admit many more than 
we have. When others were insisting on a cold-cash ap- 
proach to the recent famine in India, McCarthy pointed 
out that people were dying while the debate went on 
and urged an immediate loan to meet the emergency 
situation. ‘ 

On such questions McCarthy’s position flows from his 
conviction that far-reaching reform both of individuals and 
of society is necessary if the long-range battle against 
Communism is to be won. “Our society is descended from 
a Christian society,” he says. “Little more than descent 
remains. The history of Western civilization during the 
last five or six centuries is a record of the progressive rejec- 
tion of Christianity.” - 

As a result of such convictions, McCarthy often has to 
tell people things they do not especially care to hear. So 
far, in spite of the disabilities popularly supposed to follow 
such conduct, this course of action does not seem to have 
done him a bit of harm. 


N’ 37, McCarthy got into politics more or less by 
accident. The leader in his class at St. John’s, McCarthy 
wanted to be a teacher and went on to the University of 
Minnesota to get his Master’s degree. At the same time he 
started to teach in the public schools of Minnesota. By 
the time he was old enough to vote, he was a high school 
principal, and shortly thereafter St. John’s asked him to 
come back to teach. During the war his teaching career 
was interrupted when he served as a civilian assistant in 
the military intelligence division, but he came right back 
to academic life once the war was over, teaching economics 
and sociology at the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul. 
It was there that the plunge into politics began. 
McCarthy had always had a reasonably active interest 
in politics, but he had never planned to run for public 
office himself. Then in 1947 he and a group of his fellow 
teachers began to take notice of the condition of the local 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor party, which in Minnesota is the 
equivalent of the Democratic party elsewhere. The party 
had become quite ineffective and was under the control of 
a small group of people who were backing Henry Wallace 


for President. After looking the situation over, McCarthy 


and his friends decided to see what they could do. 

Popular opinion has it that professors are an absent- 
minded, impractical bunch at best, hardly safe outside the 
classroom. McCarthy and his friends soon demolished that 
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HARD WORKING YOUNG GENE McCARTHY, A FORMER TEACHER, IS NOW IN HIS THIRD TERM IN CONGRESS. 
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myth in St. Paul. McCarthy became a delegate to the 
county convention and displayed a talent for organization 
that made old-time politicians sit up and take notice. By 
carefully planned strategy, he and his friends succeeded 
in eliminating the Wallace-ites from control, and Mc- 
Carthy’s leadership in the affair was recognized by his 
election as county chairman of the party. Soon afterward 
he was nominated as the party’s candidate for Congress 
from his district. 

At the time, this nomination might well have seemed 
an honor, but an empty one. In 1948, Harry Truman 
was just about the only person who thought he could 
beat Tom Dewey, and as a result financial support for 
local Democratic candidates was in many places hard to 
get. In McCarthy’s case, even the local party leaders did 
not think he stood much of a chance. He had no previous 
experience in politics, and he was then not very well 
known in the community. 

To a large extent, the campaign that followed represented 
the triumph of the amateur over the professional. Without 
much money and facing powerful opposition, Gene Mc- 
Carthy nevertheless determined to make the best race he 
possibly could. One advantage he did have: The summer 
vacation at the College gave him time to do some cam- 
paigning, and he started right in to cover his district, 
which mainly embraces St. Paul but also includes some 
suburbs and a little rural area outside the city limits. Up 
and down he went, speaking whenever and wherever he 
could. 

Campaigning was hard going at first, but McCarthy 
kept at it. Eventually, he started to make progress, What 
had started out as an up-hill fight against great odds never 
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CHES UP ON MORNING NEWS AS WIFE ABIGAIL SENDS THE CHILDREN 





became easy, but somewhere along the line Gene Mc- 
Carthy’s ability and sincerity began to get through to the 
people. After listening to him, self-appointed electioneers 
took to phoning their friends in order to urge them to vote 
for McCarthy and to call other friends with the same 
request. 

As the campaign progressed, McCarthy turned out to 
have another definite asset: his wife. In 1945 he had mar- 
ried pretty, vivacious Abigail Quigley, a fellow Minnesotan 
who taught at the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul. 
Active in Catholic circles, Mrs. McCarthy had before her 
marriage won considerable attention as a short story-writer 
and literary critic. Now she became a real asset in her hus- 
band’s campaign, especially with women’s groups. “Mrs. 
McCarthy and three other women spoke about the candi- 
dates,” one woman voter said, “but Mrs. McCarthy wa: 
the only one who had anything to say. She was decisive 
and sincere. I voted for her husband.” 

When the shouting was all over and the ballots were 
counted, Gene McCarthy had rolled up over 75,000 votes, 
more than one-third better than his opponent, and the 4th 
District of Minnesota had a new Congressman. The McCar- 
thys took a deep breath and started house-hunting in Wash- 
ington, 


es THE CAPITAL, McCarthy soon found he had made his 
way into a busy world outsiders rarely see. To the 
tourist in the visitors’ gallery, a Congressman’s life looks 
glamorous enough. But any conscientious Member of the 
House soon finds he has to work hard and long. McCarthy 
is usually at his office in the House Office Building before 
nine, and his days are full. He starts out by catching up on 
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world news as quickly as he can. Then he goes through the 
morning’s mail and dictates answers to one of the four 
people on his office staff. This in itself is no small chore; 
McCarthy’s constituents write him in the neighborhood of 
1,000 letters a month, on subjects ranging from veterans’ 
problems to special immigration cases. 

The mail has to be out of the way by 9:30 or 10, when 
committee meetings usually start. The spade work of Con- 
gress is done in committees, and meetings cannot usually 
be skipped. Any letters that cannot be handled before then 
have to be taken care of later in the day; no Congressman 
can afford to let letters from his constituents pile up. 
McCarthy is now a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, as well as such subcommittees as those 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and on Indian Affairs and 
on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Usually the House meets at noon. With committee meet- 
ings out of the way, McCarthy squeezes in lunch before the 
day’s work on the floor begins. Often he saves time by hav- 
ing as lunch guests people who wish to discuss Congres- 
sional business with him. After lunch he heads for the 
House and stays until adjournment frees him to return to 
his own office. There he finishes any mail and other pending 
business he was not able to take care of in the morning, 
studies pending legislation, and prepares statements on pro- 
posed bills for submission to the House proper or to one 
of the committees on which he serves. 

Even on a routine day, doing everything he should is not 
easy. But in addition to the demands of his normal duties, 
he has a steady stream of visitors, who come in surprising 
numbers despite the distance from St. Paul. Naturally, no 
one who stops in to see his Congressman can be turned 


away, so visitors take up more of McCarthy’s time. All of 
this together adds up to a very full day’s work, and on bad 
days McCarthy sometimes finds it hard to get home in time 
to see his children before they are put to bed. 

The McCarthys now have three children, Ellen Anne, 
Mary Abigail and Michael. For a Congressman’s family, 
life usually involves a great deal of moving, but by this 
time Mrs. McCarthy says she has it down to a system, even 
to having favorite motels to stop in between St. Paul and 
Washington, so it does not bother her too much. Normally 
they are in Washington seven months a year, in St. Paul, 
five. This year, however, they plan to stay in St. Paul only 
six weeks while Congress is adjourned, coming back early 
so their oldest child, Ellen Anne, can start first grade on 
time. 

They own a house in St. Paul, which they try to sublet 
while they are away. In Washington, considering politics 
an uncertain business at best, they rent. Right now they 
live in a three-bedroom house in Bethesda, Maryland, about 
forty minutes from McCarthy’s office. 

Mrs. McCarthy thinks the newspapers have to bear a 
large part of the blame for the generally low opinion of the 
men in Congress, and she thinks this is a bad thing for the 
country. “The papers often don’t give a fair picture,” she 
says. “We wives can tell you that most men in Congress 
work very hard, and you will find that many of their families 
are making real sacrifices because they believe the job is 
an important one.” 

Mrs. McCarthy speaks as often as she can before women’s 
groups. She considers it very important that women interest 
themselves in politics, “They should become interested as 
women in the things that concern all women, such as wel- 


McCARTHY CONFERS WITH ALASKAN DELEGATE E. L. BARTLETT (LEFT) AND COMMITTEE SECRETARY DICK. 





CHIEF FROM GROUP OF COMANCHE AND APACHE TRIBES TELLS McCARTHY ABOUT INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


fare legislation, housing laws and the like,” she says. “And 
nothing should be closer to the hearts of women than the 
cause of peace. That means women are going to have to 
take an intelligent interest in international affairs and in 
our foreign policy. And they don’t have to be afraid that 
taking an interest in politics means running to meetings 
all the time. To be a real force in politics, women don’t 
have to go out of the home—especially since the invention 
of the telephone.” 

Convinced as Mrs. McCarthy is that women should take 
an interest in politics, once in a while she herself gets dis- 
couraged. Gene McCarthy has never been one to shy away 
from the controversial, and it is easy to see that: people 
might occasionally disagree with his judgment on a specific 


issue, while continuing to respect his integrity. But when © 


political opponents resort to smear and inneundo, that 
hurts, and during the last campaign some low blows were 
aimed at McCarthy. 

Most of these attacks tried to misrepresent Gene McCar- 
thy’s position on a ticklish subject—subversion. McCarthy 
had favored an amendment to a subversion control law 
which would provide for some form of review and protec- 
tion for Federal workers. Keeping department heads from 
having arbitrary power over employees, without check or 
review, seemed a good idea, and this and other features 
McCarthy supported were later incorporated in the final bill 
on the subject and approved by both House and Senate. 
But during the 1952 campaign the attempt was made to 
distort McCarthy’s efforts on behalf of rank-and-file em- 
ployees into toleration of subversion among government 
workers. 

“Tt was pretty awful,” Mrs. McCarthy says. “As the 
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campaign went on, we started to get nasty, unsigned letters. 
Then the anonymous phone calls began to come, at any 
hour of the day or night. There were times when you began 
to think that maybe politics really was as bad as people say. 

“Then good things started to happen to make one 
ashamed of ever weakening. Faculty members of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas got together to give Gene a testimonial, 
and they were joined by faculty members from colleges all 
over Minnesota. Not only friends but people we had never 
even seen started to send campaign contributions to help 
us. I remember one time during the campaign when we had 
our car washed; the man who did it left a contribution in 
the car. Such things cheered us up, and we knew we could 
not give up.” 

However, many of her husband’s friends were frankly 
worried. They feared the election would be lost before the 
facts about McCarthy could catch up with the misrepre- 
sentations that were being spread. But when election day 
came around, the voters of Minnesota’s 4th District turned 
out to be considerably more discerning than some people 
gave them credit for. 

Despite the fact that General Eisenhower carried the 
state, the people in his District returned Democrat Gene 
McCarthy to the House by the largest vote he had ever re- 
ceived. In a state where the average term in office for a 
Democratic Representative is only two and a half years, 
he is now serving his third straight term. Clearly, most 
people in St. Paul have drawn what seems an obvious con- 
clusion from studying the record: When Eugene McCarthy 
was elected to Congress, Minnesota lost a good teacher but 
gained a Representative in Washington worth boasting 
about.—JaMEs O’GaRA 





IN ROTUNDA, ON HIS WAY TO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, McCARTHY TALKS TO SIGHT-SEEING SAILORS. 
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M. C. CLARKE 


BECAUSE .. . with determination but without bitterness, 
he has worked steadily toward the accomplishment of what 
he calls “one of the greatest desires of my life: the com- 
plete, unreserved, voluntary cooperation among men and 
women of all races in all areas of human contact.” In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he has lived for many years, Mr. Clarke 
is known as an astute businessman and as a man who, 
while waging the fight for interracial justice, has never 
lost his sense of humor or let prejudice limit his per- 
spectives. 

The life story of Melchisedech Clarke might have been 
written by the author of the Horatio Alger stories. He was 
born in a North Carolina log cabin “with no more floor 
in it than the palm of my hand”. Largely through his 
own executive ability, he has become a wealthy man, the 
organizer and head of a life insurance company, an invest- 
ment concern and a savings and loan association. He is 
also the first Negro businessman to become a member of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 

The story of how he came to join the Chamber illustrates 
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well his willingness to stand on a principle. Some years 
ago, when the Chamber was seeking to implement a volun- 
tary fair employment policy in Cleveland, its president 
asked Mr. Clarke to use his leadership to advance the plan 
among the city’s Negro businessmen. “Why,” asked Clarke 
bluntly, “should I have faith in a fair employment policy 
—no matter how sound—if it is being planned by an 
organization that is itself opposed to Negro membership?’ 
The president of the Chamber had no answer, so he handed 
Mr. Clarke a membership application. 

Attracted by the Church’s teaching on interracial justice 
M. C. Clarke became a Catholic in 1924. His religion gives 
an added dimension to his effort to prevent democracy’s 
remaining an empty word as far as minority groups are 
concerned. Presenting him with the 1949 James J. Hoe} 
Award for Interracial Justice, the Catholic. Interracia' 
Council said: “We see in him a zealous and talented Cath- 
olic layman, whose love of God is not satisfied unless it 
takes practical effect in concern for his neighbor’s spiritual 
and temporal welfare.” 
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THE NORTONS AND OTHER COUPLES MEDITATE TOGETHER AT A WEEK-END RETREAT ON FAMILY LIFE. 


FAMILY RETREAT 


PARENTS, CHILDREN GO ON A CANA WEEKEND 


Late one Friday afternoon a few weeks ago, Bill and 
Elaine Norton and seven other couples arrived with their 
children at St. Joseph’s Retreat House in Middletown, New 
York. The youngsters were immediately taken in tow by 
the Carmelite Sisters who operate the house, leaving the 
parents free for a two-day Cana Retreat. 

A retreat, of course, is not particularly unusual. For the 
couples who attended this one, two factors made it unique: 
First, they did not have to find a week-end baby sitter, and 
were thus able to enter into the retreat with unworried 
minds; second, unlike most retreats, which are designed 
either for husbands or for wives, this Cana Retreat was 
aimed directly at married couples. 

The subject of their two days of prayer, study and medi- 
tation was their vocation to Christian married life. The 
retreat got under way on Saturday morning before Mass 
with a talk by the retreat master, Father Gerard J. Murphy, 
S. J., of St. Peter’s College in Jersey City, N. J. He stressed 
the share which lay people—married couples particularly 
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—have in the Holy Sacrifice. During the rest of Saturday 
and Sunday, all the conferences were directed toward 
promoting a common spiritual life for husband and wife. 
This retreat, sponsored by the Cana Sodality of Brooklyn, 
is part of a nationwide Cana Movement which began 10 
years ago, and which has also given rise to Pre-Cana 
Conferences for engaged couples and to one-day Cana 
Conferences for the married. The conferences are named 
for the marriage feast at Cana, where Christ performed 
His first miracle to relieve the embarrassment of a young 
couple who ran short of wine at their wedding banquet. 
Enthusiasm for Cana Conferences has spread so rapidly 
among lay people, priests and bishops that they are now 
held in over 90 dioceses throughout the country. Their 
purpose and value have been well summarized by Chicago’s 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch: “We look to the Cana Confer- 
ence,” the Cardinal said, “to help inspire our families, 
both before and after marriage, with the glory and beauty 
and wonder of Christian marriage and family life.” 











BABY SITTING Carmelite spoon-feeds a tiny guest. 
As each family arrived, the nuns got instructions 
from the mother, then followed them to the letter. 


St. Joseph’s consists of two old and spacious man- 
sions standing high on a hill near the Hudson River. 
There the nuns, members of the Corpus Christi Car- 
melite Sisters, conduct a mission school and a home 
for the aged. 

For the Cana retreatants, who first started coming 
there five years ago, the nuns are wonderful hostesses. 
They take care of the guest house, and cook and serve 
hearty meals to satisfy city appetites suddenly expanded 
by the country air. At mealtimes they conduct the 
spiritual reading which helps keep the attention of the 
couples focused on the purpose of the retreat. (During 
this particular retreat, they read selections from Father 
Ferdinand Prat’s Life of Christ.) 

But the greatest service the Sisters do for their 
guests is to care for the children. From the time they 
arrive, tired and hungry, on Friday afternoon, the 
youngsters are completely in the competent hands of 
the nuns. The Sisters feed the children, dress those 
who can’t dress themselves, and see that they get to 
Mass on time. They bandage scraped knees, smooth 
out ruffled feelings, umpire games and read stories. 
One retreatant reports, “The children get excellent 
care, and they absorb one thought fast: for this week 
end, parents are to be seen but not pestered.” 
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THE MOTHER SUPERIOR KEEPS AN EYE ON YOUNGSTERS WHILE THEIR PARENTS ATTEND A CONFERENCE. 
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RETREATANTS, LED BY FATHER MURPHY, START AN OUTDOOR CONFERENCE WITH COMMON PRAYER. 


Informality is a characteristic of 
every Cana Conference. Some of the 
individual conferences were held in 
the chapel, but for others the setting 
was a spacious lawn under a shady 
tree. 

Talks and question periods stressed 
concrete problems that pop up every 
day in a marriage. The meditations 
on Saturday emphasized the daily 
faults of husband and wife: the 
husband’s occasional thoughtlessness, 
the wife’s petulance, their common 
irritability with the children. Father 
Murphy went deeply into the psychol- 
ogy of men and women, helped them 
to understand themselves. 

On Sunday, the conferences were 
devoted to the life of Christ. In the 
work of the husband in factory or 
office, and in the ordinary household 
duties of the wife, the couples were 
urged to find and follow Christ. 
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SEEKING ADVICE in applying one of his lectures to their 
own married life, the Nortons talk privately with Father Murphy. 
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CHILDREN PARTICIPATE in the retreat in 
one of the two conferences held especially for them. 
Father Murphy explained that they should imitate the 
Christ Child by obedience, cheerfulness and industry. 


BLESSING for children is given by Father 
Murphy on Sunday afternoon. He also 
blessed the expectant mothers in the group. 


THE RETREAT CLOSES WITH EACH COUPLE RENEWING MARRIAGE VOWS. THE PAPAL BLESSING FOLLOWED. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and, Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


ro 





CALDWELL COLLEGE 


Liberal 
Fully Accredited. 


Arts College for Women 
B.A.*-B.S. 


Humanities; Sciences; Business; Teacher 
Training; Library Science; Music. A.A. 
in General Secretarial. Sisters of Saint 
Dominic, 


Catalogue: Registrar, Caldwell, New 


Jersey. 





TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS: 


... Lifelong interest payments. 


..- High rate with safety. 





... Investment in Missionary 
work. 


...Membership and Indulgences 
of Mission League. 


... Many Masses and prayers in 


life and after death. 


Write for free information: 


Society of the Divine Word, 
Girard, Pa. 





MOVIES 


“JULIUS 
CAESAR” 


HAKESPEARE would have been de- 

lighted with Hollywood’s interpreta- 
tion of his interpretation of what hap- 
pened in Rome in 44 B.C. With the 
cameras working in close, one of Shake- 
speare’s favorite paradoxes—the noble 
men and the ignoble deed—comes to the 
screen with intense poetic insight. His 
theory that fate flows from human char- 
acter (and not vice versa) is expounded 
throughout the film and pinpointed when 
Cassius complains of Caesar’s unlimited 
powers: “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves.” 


“Julius Caesar” is a drama of diversified 
human behavior, responsible for and 
affected by the assassination of a dictator. 
The guilty are not exactly guilty and the 
innocent are far from innocent. Though 
Antony sarcastically repeats (in an ex- 
cellent delivery of the “Lend me your 
ears” speech) that Brutus is an honor- 
able man, there is no doubt that Brutus 
is an honorable man. While Cassius in- 
cites evil and violence, later we see that 
his own nature is good and gentle. Caesar 
loved Rome, but he subscribed to the 
legend of his own infallibility. Antony’s 
devotion to Caesar was selfless, but his 
subsequent course is mean. 

Three languages are spoken in the 
picture: English, American and Shake- 
spearian. This may be disconcerting, but 
since men differ (Shakespeare’s men cer- 
tainly do) the fact that their intonations 
differ accentuates their individuality. 
Without exception, the leading roles are 
admirably played. The actors are not 
merely cinema celebrities on a lark. 
Marlon Brando, for example, is a superb 
Marc Antony. The most important role, 
Brutus, is well handled by James Mason. 
Cassius, the catalytic agent, is beauti- 
fully portrayed by John Gielgud, and 
Edmond O’Brien is a_ sharp-tongued 
Casca. Caesar, the title role that almost 
amounts to a bit-part, is taken in stride 
by Louis Calhern. The wives of Caesar 
and Brutus (Greer Garson and Deborah 
Kerr, respectively) are oae-dimensional, 


but the fault here probably lies with 
Shakespeare. 


“THE SEA AROUND US” 


This loose adaptation of Rachel Car- 
son’s best-selling non-fiction book is a 
thriller, and the thrills are of many dif- 
ferent kinds. The technicolor documen- 
tary, which won an Academy Award, 
takes you on an hour-long excursion 
around and under the waters that cover 
most of this world. Clearly, the purpose 
of the film is to entertain, and the wealth 
of scientific information found in the 
book is not the mainstay of the movie. 

The film begins with a somewhat 
sketchy account of the formation of the 
earth and the sea. There is a brief pas- 
sage in which some always startling (even 
though familiar) maritime statistics are 
woven into the narration against a back- 
ground of oceanic panorama. Human con- 
tacts with the topic at hand are treated 
briefly and humorously, as in the case of 
the “shark-walker” whose unenviable duty 
it is to revive dazed captive sharks by 
pushing them around a pool. 

The beauty of the film is the beauty of 
life under the sea. Birth, food-getting, re- 
production and death are the essence of 
animal life, and the cameras portray the 
magic process as it unfolds many fathoms 
down. Microscopic organisms, as intri- 
cately patterned as snowflakes, but mag- 
nificently colored, evoke the most philo- 
sophic awe of the power of their Creator. 
There is a complete documentation of a 
centenarian turtle returning to her an- 
cestral home on land, digging a nest, 
laying her eggs, camouflaging the nest, 
and wearily returning to the Sea; then 
the birth of her children, their hazardous, 
instinctive migration toward the ocean, 
and the diminishing of their number en- -. 
route, as birds swoop down from the skies 
to seize their prey at water’s edge. Men 
haye devised ways of making life pre- 
carious, but for sub-human creatures, the 
sole purpose of life is life itself. 

—SrTantey Lepici 
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He Was the 
Last Man 





Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Jr, 


OSUCR 
Medal of Honor 
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’ Le : |. WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
; Against F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 

Car. 8 pany p 

is a tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
y dif- Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
ad a : casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
ie enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
dived tire perimeter. 
st Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
oe . Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
ie: killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 
~what ; reinforcements plugged the hole. 
Sm The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back 
(even ’ 
S$ are : saving the men but suffering severe wounds. Ignor- 
back- Po ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 

con- : 
ae ' got him. 
se of a “If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
» duty ‘ : Commies,” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
cs by «ue cause of wounds, “we’ve got to go all out. And one 
ie of thing all of us at home can do—should do—is in- 
ee. vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
ce of | are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
y the tes they’re more—they’re muscle behind our G.L.s’ 
— we bayonets, too!” 
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philo- 
pator. Now E Bonds pay 3% !-Now, improved Series E Bonds 
of a start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
r an- ; interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
nest, ame — Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
nest, —at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
then in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 
dous, can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 
cean, 
va ; Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
Mon save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 
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What do YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL, 


As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 

An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . . . to financial independ: 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn fo take care of others— 
and you’ll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 

















